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Conservation of Beauty 


BY HERBERT 


natural resources is a 
Little, 


been actually accomplished in this most vital 


Conservation of our 


much discussed subject. however, has 
Our vegetation is still exploited merci- 


little of the 


matter. 


lessly, very destruction being 


repaired; and our mineral resources are being 
depleted by wasteful methods. Even our soil 
is being eroded, as a result of overgrazing and 
The 
these 


improper farming methods. widespread 


discussion and investigation of matters, 


however, will result in improvement 
Important as these economic factors undoubt- 
edly are, another aspect of conservation perhaps 


not so apparent, is equally worthy of consid- 


eration. Timber, coal and oil are things that 


we use in life; but the subject to be discussed, 


beauty, should be part of life itself. Beauty 


should not be a thing that is tacked on after the 


so-called essentials are taken care of, but should 


be woven into the warp and woof of the essen- 


tials themselves. Life is a more joyous and 


vital affair when beauty surrounds us and is 


part of the business of living. The severely 


practical say beauty is for dreamers, and that 


M. BLANCHE 


but the dreamers whose dreams 


true are the hope of this 


is true; come 
earth. 

Natural beauty, and lovely things created by 
man, are sometimes separated in our thinking oi 
the subject, but in the beauty of landscape the 
that 
Almost all landscape 


two aspects are so closely interwoven 
separation is impossible. 
bears the impress of man’s handiwork and may 
be beautiful or otherwise according to the care 
and thought exercised in that handiwork. Som 


mining regions in Germany are neat, orderly 
and even pleasing, as compared to the desolation 
of many of our mining areas. 

Conservation of beauty may be thought of in 
two ways — preservation, and creation. Pres- 
ervation may be illustrated by the purchase of 
a grove of giant redwoods to prevent cutting 
the trees for lumber. Creation is accomplished 
when a bare eroded hillside is planted, and the 
soit gray of pines and the autumn glories of 
maples clothe the slope. 

Roads lead us through or toward beauty in 


less degree as care is shown in 


a greater or 
their 


location and treatment. Loveliness can 





Pink Lady’s-Slipper 
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Ph 
1 Hillside Clothed in Verdant Beauty 
the beauty that is outspread. The road can 
head directly toward a splendid hill, the whol 
Such planning can 


of the road with 


be part of the road, if the line touches the crest 
valleys, hills 


giving views to the 
following a_ short in roadside trees 


crest, thus missing 


framed 


of the slope 
add much to the scenic value 


or lakes below, instead of 


distance back of the same 
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out adding to its cost or lessening its utility. 
Not that beauty is not worth paying for; it is, 
just as much as good grades and good surfaces. 
Traffic wears the good surface; but each one 
who cares can take joy in the beauty, and it 
is as lovely for the next to enjoy. 

A turn-out from the highway or cutting of 
some vegetation may open up views at little 
cost. Widening of roads is often essential, and 
roadside trees are sacrificed. Some provision 
should be made to replace such trees, but much 
wider rights of way must be obtained to make 
this possible. Our fathers, under much more 
severe economic conditions, planted these trees, 
now being cut, and we should not hand a dimin- 
ished inheritance to the next generation. Ugly 
roadside spots can sometimes be cleaned up by 
influencing local opinion ; in other cases planting 
may screen them. Undesirable billboards are 
in process of being legislated out of existence 
by pressure of public opinion. 

The Nation, states and counties are doing 
much to conserve beauty of outstanding areas 


throughout the country. National parks are 


making accessible and preserving our grandest 
scenery. State parks are opening to the public 
and preserving such gems as Lucifer falls in 
Enfield Glen State Park. County parks are 
creating and preserving the beauty of areas 
easily accessible to the population of large 
cities. Each is doing much to enrich life by 
an appreciation of contact with trees, flowers, 
birds, animals and the broad sweep of country- 
side. Many of our most beautiful and rare 
plants will not touch the lives of most of us, 
unless they are planted and preserved in such 
public reservations. The lovely pink lady’s- 
slipper shown in the accompanying photograph 
was taken from a remote swampy area and 
planted near the entrance of a state park, where 
hundreds saw it, and not one molested it. 

An appreciation of beauty and its possibility 
will perhaps accomplish most by arousing 
private initiative. When the great majority of 
people are sufficiently interested to see that 
their own surroundings are properly cared for, 
we shall find this country a richer and happier 
homeland. 








The Responsibility Is Ours 


The responsibility of the future of re- 
forestation rests in our keeping for 
bringing back to our hills the loveliness 
and beauty that was their crowning glory, 
and if we measure up to duty, we can 
bring back the picture that was in Bryant’s 
mind when he wrote: 

Before these hills were shorn and tilled 

Full to the brim our rivers flowed, 

The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood. 


And torrents dashed and rivulets played 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 


Congressman Joun D. CLARKE 
Joint author of the Clarke-McNary 
forestry lav’ 











The Conservation of Wild Life 


The movement for the conservation of our 
natural resources, for the protection of our 
forests and of the wild life of the woods, the 
mountains and the coasts, is essentially a 
democratic movenrent. Democracy, in _ its 
essence, means that a few people shall not be 


Oo 


= 


allowed for their own selfish gratification, 
destroy what ought to belong to the people as 
a whole. The men who destroy our forests 
for their own immediate pecuniary benefit, the 
men who make a lifeless desert of what were 
once coasts teeming with a wonderfully varied 
bird life, these, whether rich or poor, and their 
fellows in destruction of every type, are 
robbing the whole people, are robbing the 
citizens of the future of their natural rights.— 
Theodore Roosevelt 
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The Last Will and Testament of Charles Lounsberry 


I, Charles Lounsberry, being of sound and disposing mind and memory, do 
hereby make and publish this my last will and testament, in order, as justly as 
may be, to distribute my interest in the world among succeeding men. ins 

That part of my interests which is known in law and recognized in the sheep- 
bound volumes as my property, being inconsiderable and of none account, I make 
no disposition of in this my will. My right to live, being but a life estate, is not 
at my disposal, but, these things being excepted, all else in the world I now proceed 
to devise and bequeath. 

Item: I give to good fathers and mothers, in trust for their children, all good 
little words of praise and encouragement, and all quaint pet names and endear- 
ments; and I charge said parents to use them justly, but generously, as the needs 
of their children shall require. 

Item: I leave to children inclusively, but only for the term of their childhood, 
all and every, the flowers of the fields and the blossoms of the woods, with the right 
to play among them freely according to the customs of children, warning them at 
the same time against thistles and thorns. And | devise to children the banks of 
the brooks and the golden sands beneath the waters thereof, and the odors of the 
willows that dip therein, and the white clouds that float high over the giant trees. 

And | leave to the children the long, long days to be merry in, in a thousand 
ways and the night and the train of the Milky Way to wonder at, but subject, 
nevertheless, to the rights hereinafter given to lovers. 

Item: I devise to boys, jointly, all the useful, idle fields and commons where 
ball may be played, all pleasant waters where one may swim, all snow clad hills 
where one may coast, and all streams and ponds where one may fish, or where, 
when grim winter comes, one may skate, to hold the same for the period of their 
boyhood. And all meadows, with the clover blossoms and butterflies thereof ; the 
woods with their appurtenances ; the squirrels and the birds and echoes and strange 
noises, and all distant places which may be visited, together with the adventures 
there found. And | give to said boys each his own place at the fireside at night, 
with all pictures that may be seen in the burning wood, to enjoy without let or 
hindrance or without any incumbrance or care. 

Item: To lovers | devise their imaginary world, with whatever they may need, 
as the stars of the sky, the red roses by the wall, the bloom of the hawthorn, the 
sweet strains of music, and aught else they may desire to figure to each other the 
lastingness and beauty of their love. 

Item: To young men, jointly, | devise and bequeath all boisterous, inspiring 
sports of rivalry, and I give to them the disdain of weakness and undaunted 
confidence in their own strength. Though they are rude, | leave to them the 
power to make lasting friendships and of possessing companions, and to them 
exclusively 1 give all merry songs and grave choruses to sing with lusty voices. 

Item: And to those who are no longer children or youths, or lovers, | leave 
memory ; and bequeath to them the volumes of the poems of Burns and Shakspere 
and of other poets, if there be others, to the end that they may live the old days 
over again, freely and fully, without tithe or diminution. 

Item: To our loved ones with snowy crowns | bequeath the happiness of old 
age, the love and gratitude of their children, until they fall asleep. 

The above document is the last will and testament found in the pocket of an old, ragged 
coat belonging to one of the patients of the Chicago poorhouse after his death. According 
to the Newark (N. J.) Museum, which has printed copies of the will, the man had been a 
lawyer, and the will was written in a firm, clear hand on a few scraps of paper. So unusual 
was it that it was sent to a lawyer. He read it before the Chicago Bar Association, and a 
resolution was passed ordering it probated. Now it is on the records of Cook County, Ill. 
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Ferns Growing in Rockery 


The Making of Our Fern Garden 


BY FRANC F., 


We have always loved ferns; from childhood 
they have fascinated us with their fronds of 
lacy green, as we came upon them in the dim 
aisles of the quiet wood. So eight years ago, 
in order to bring hame to one who could no 
longer go to the woods, a bit of their charm and 
spirit, we started a fern garden on our village 
lot. 

As a northern exposure is best for ferns, all 
shrubs were removed from that side of the 
house. The hard clay soil was taken out to 
the depth of over a foot and the excavation 
filled with wheelbarrow loads of rotted stumps 
and logs, brought from the woods and broken 
into small pieces. The bed was then filled with 
light woodsy soil made from a mixture of leaf 
mold, muck and rich earth. <A log was placed 
in front of the bed, which was about ten feet 
long by four feet wide. Rocks of weathered 
limestone and old tree stumps were artistically 
placed to make the newcomers from the woods 
feel at home, and then various kinds of ferns 
were carefully brought in and _ painstakingly 
placed in the bed. 

Ferns should never be planted in hard soil, 
as they will only die out in a short time. Most 


AND FRANK W. PUGSLEY 


ferns require a loose, well-drained soil, and the 
placing of broken-up rotted wood in the bottom 
of the fern bed gives good drainage, produces a 
certain amount of nitrogen, which combines 
with the moisture and helps to feed the plants 
With such treatment our ferns thrived and our 
little fern garden became a thing of beauty. 

Of course we had our sorrows as well as our 
joys. We early found a fence necessary to 
keep out the dogs which delighted to roll in 
the fern’s soft bed. Along this fence, its 
clusters of pale pink flowers like so many 
jewels suspended amid the delicate leaves, clings 
the Alleghany vine, rivalling all of the ferns in 
daintiness of foliage. Snails or slugs, too, 
proved a real pest, for at night they would 
crawl from their hiding places and nibble at the 
crosiers and tender green fronds. They are 
especially fond of the rattlesnake and walking 
ferns. We found it almost impossible to grow 
these two ferns unless they were surrounded by 
a fine wire screen. We hunted these pests at 
night with a “bush light,” dropping each one 
found into a can of salt water. This kept 
them in check but to our dismay each season 
brings a new crop of them. 
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Despite difficulties, year by year and bit py 
bit, our fern garden has grown until it now 
extends the entire 48-foot length of the house. 
The beds are broad and spacious, irregular in 
outline, of symmetrical design and _ bordered 
with logs, stumps and rocks. These give proper 
environment and serve as retaining walls for 
the rich soil which fills the beds. At the west 
end of the beds for the protection of the taller 
ferns which do not like cold winds, we have a 
liberal planting of young evergreens, hemlock, 
arbor vitae and white pine, which forms a wind- 
break. Huge old locust trees stand guard over 
the beds with arbor vitae as near-by sentinels 

At the 
shining waters of a small pool reflect the droop- 


northeast corner of the house the 


ing fronds of Christmas and maidenhair ferns. 


Extending south from the pool, a_rockery 
formed of eroded limestone, and facing the east, 
makes a desirable home for the dainty rock- 
loving ferns. In our ferneries and rockery now 
are thriving 44 species of hardy ferns, with 
several hybrids and varieties. There are scores 
of them growing luxuriantly in a limited space 
foundation wall of the house, where 
Nearly all of these 


ferns are natives of New York State, most ot 


by the 
nothing else would thrive 


them gathered within a few miles of Rochester. 


lo keep them company, wild flowers, vines, 
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shrubs and trees have been brought in and have 
overrun the grounds until we now have a veri- 
table sanctuary of native plants. 

In grouping our ferns the taller ones are 
placed in the background and the low growing 
The dif- 


ferent species are mingled, as some die down 


ones toward the front of the beds 


earlier than others and the bare spots they leave 

do not look well. After the first frost they 

are put to bed under a thick blanket of leaves. 
These ferns of ours are always a joy, in 


spring when the quaint woolly crosiers or 


* fiddleheads ” first uncoil, in summer when they 
delight us with their coolness and grace, and 
when in the fulness of time their fertile fronds 
ot kinship 


cheery and green 


tell to us the story of species and 
Even in winter some are 
under their snowy coverlids. Surely they repay 
us fully for the loving care which they receive 
During the winter months an indoor rockery 
window 


in a overlooking the fern beds is 


formed trom a piece of calcareous tufa placed 
on a huge platter. The “ pockets” of the tufa 
are filled with soil, a foundation of muck on 
the platter is covered with soft green mosses, 
with tiny ever- 


and then both are “ landscaped ” 


greens, dainty ferns and partridge berry, thus 
giving a touch of summer while the outdoor 


wildings sleep 

















Ferns Clustered about a Pool 
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Arbor Day Dates 


The dates of April 25th, May 2d and May 
9th have been designated by Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves for the observance 
of Arbor Day in this State. In his Arbor Day 
proclamation, printed in the March 15th issue 
of the Bulletin, Commissioner Graves recom- 
mended that local authorities be governed by 
conditions of weather and climate in their com- 
munities in determining which of these dates 
shall be used. He suggested, however, that in 
general Arbor Day be observed on April 25th 
in the southeastern part of the State, on May 
Oth in the northern part of the State and the 
Catskill region, and on May 2d in the rest of 
the State. New York City schools will observe 
Arbor Day on May 2d. 

Assistance in the preparation of this issue of 
the Bulletin was given by the New York State 
Museum, of which Dr Adams is 
The appreciation of the Editor is 


Charles C, 
Director. 
expressed to him and to the contributors. 


——-0——- 


Cattaraugus Schools Enter 
Contest To Improve Grounds 


From the interest of one woman who deplored 


the barren and unattractive schoolhouses and 
grounds in rural sections, a campaign for the 
improvement of conditions in the rural districts 
of Cattaraugus county is well under way. 
This movement owes its start to Lilla C. 
Wheeler of Portville. In a letter to Commis- 
sioner of Frank P. last 


Education Graves 
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September Miss Wheeler reported that while 
had 


impressed with the “barren, unplanted, utter) 


traveling during the summer she bee 
forlorn and unattractive aspect of our country 


Whereas 
setting ot 


schoolhouses and grounds.” country 


homes usually have a trees and 


flowers, rural schoolhouses, she found, too often 


have dreary surroundings which must, she 


believes, have an effect upon the lives of th 


pupils. Realizing that school officials and pupils 


must be educated to want beauty about the 


schoolhouses and be willing to do the work of 
planting and caring for trees, shrubs and flow- 
Miss Wheeler offered to Start 


toward improving conditions by the award oi 


ers, make a 


a prize of $50 to the rural school in Catta- 


raugus county making the greatest improve 


ment to its building and grounds next summer. 

Commissioner Graves expressed himself in 
hearty accord with Miss Wheeler's plan and 
commended her for her interest in improving 
rural school conditions. At his direction, 


Joseph H. 
Buildings and Grounds Division of the Depart- 


Hixson, Director of the School 
ment, has offered suggestions, prepared some 
material and given aid to the extent that a 
limited staff of the Division makes possible. 
The hearty cooperation of the district super- 


intendents of schools of Cattaraugus county was 


secured and since last fall plans have been 
made for the contest of this summer. At 
teachers’ meetings in the fall Miss Wheeler 


discussed the project and distributed printed 
and mimeographed material on the improve- 
ment of school grounds. Through the coop- 
eration of the State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University an expert in landscape 
gardening addressed three meetings in February 
Little 


have 


at Portville, Valley and Franklinville. 


Superintendents assisted in setting up 
standards for judging the schools and working 
out a score card for the contest. Teachers and 
pupils throughout the county are keenly inter- 
ested in the project and already reports indicate 
that a great change may be seen in the appear- 
ance of the schoolhouses and grounds. 

“School site beautification,” said Mr Hixson 
is a matter which 
has_ long What is being 


accomplished in Cattaraugus county may well 


in discussing this movement, “ 


needed attention. 


be the start of a statewide movement.” 
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Progress of Public Education in Forestry 


BY JAMES R. SIMMONS, FORESTER, THEI 


There is evidence that the public is becoming 
forest-minded. This is borne out by the exten- 


sive programs in forestry adopted by the 
Federal Government and by the states in recent 
years, all of which programs have necessarily 
required the backing of the people at large 
Progress is also seen in many private under- 
takings, especially in reforestation of waste and 
idle land. 

Some outstanding developments might be 
cited to show the astonishingly rapid develop 


In New York State the 
Conservation Department operates the 


ment of forestry 
largest 
forest tree nursery in the world, to supply the 
needs of its citizens in the matter of trees for 
reforestation purposes. One individual, Thomas 
C. Luther of Saratoga, who is familiarly known 
as the champion tree planter, has set out one 
million trees a year for the past several years 
Many men have carried out improvement forest 
thinnings on large properties, and progressive 
timberland owners and operators employ for- 
esters to assist in perpetuating the supply and 
regulating the annual cut. The State contains 
nearly 300 municipal forests, some of which 
are approaching an age and area sufficient to 
supply the timber needs of those municipalities 
within the next few years. The forest taxation 
law is on trial as a means of removing the 
annual financial burden of growing a forest by 
deferring tax payment until the time when 
It is proposed to 
amend this law eventually to include natural 
A State Refor- 
estation Commission, composed of legislators 


timber can be cut and sold. 
stands as well as plantations. 


and technical men, is at work on a program 
that is intended to reclaim the entire idle land 
area of the State and set it to work growing 
trees. 

There is another encouraging sign. The 
youth of this generation is being considered 
in our forest policies. They are receiving edu- 
cation in the fundamentals of forestry and ar« 
being taught to appreciate trees, shrubs and 
flowers and to help protect them. Areas for 
timber production and for recreation are being 
set aside for future years, so that our children 
may enjoy the heritage that has meant so 
much to us. 

That the young people have responded to the 
effort is seen in the number of acres they have 


NEW YORK STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


reforested since the reforestation movement 
began in this State, and in the number of acres 
planted by them during the past five years 
The latest report of the State Conservation 
Department gives the following figures for trees 
planted by school boys and girls, and by Boy 


Scouts, during the years 1924-28 


Schools Boy Scouts 


1924..... shri wate iatat .... 37 500 30 000 
hs Nat oa ari nile tsk . 30 700 36 000 
ee .... 238 000 70 600 
eee ee 97 350 
a8... 184 200 120 400 


There are two groups of “ forest-minded ” 
people against whom the professional forester, 
the State and the public at large, including 
our boys and girls, should militate with a 
united front 

The first of these may be called the “ Ain't- 
Nature-Wonderful” group. This class con- 
tains rich and poor, educated and ignorant 
persons, who picnic without respect for private 
property, never dispose of their garbage, pick 
wild flowers and pluck up young trees without 
respect for ownership, location, scarcity of 
species or any other consideration, build fires 
in any kind of weather, and never extinguish 


them when they leave. This group is respon- 


sible for extermination of some of our rare 
wild flowers, and causes a large percentage 
of our forest fires. 

The other group may be called the “ Let's- 
go-out-and-kill-something " group. The man 
who belongs to a recreational club, a fish and 
game association, or a forestry association is 
never found in this group. Neither is any 
thoughtful, 


This class of persons swarms over the land with 


reasonable, intelligent individual. 


high-powered guns; sets a great many forest 
fires; kills a good many pieces of game illeg- 
ally; shoots at trespass signs and at small and 
large trees; sometimes fatally injures other 
persons and often injures farm animals. 

In discussing the progress of public education 
in forestry one must not be too technical 
Forestry has come to mean, to the public, the 
following things, among others: greater respect 
for trees, individually and in the mass; greater 
respect for the life that depends upon forests 


(Concluded on page 207) 
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Jamestown’s School Park 


BY ROGER T. 


Jamestown has probably the only school park 
in New York State. It exists in a more or 
less wild state, as such a preserve should. The 
Misses Willard and other citizens of James- 
town, desiring to preserve a tract of splendid 
woodland, known as the “hundred acre lot” 


PETERSON 


which is situated at the north edge of the town, 
raised funds for its purchase. The section of 
the plot thus obtained, comprising some 55 
acres, was to serve as a natural park and wild 
life sanctuary. That was 12 or 13 years ago 
Since then, much of the woodland adjoining 




















Roger T. Peterson 


Photograph by 


Moon Brook in Jamestown’s School Park 
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the property has been destroyed but the park 
remains exactly as it was originally. 

With the exception of an area near the 
center of the preserve that has been partly 
cleared for a playground, the park is in an 
unspoiled state. In places several thousand white 
pine trees have been planted in the hope of 
providing a better growth of conifers, as the 
majority of trees are deciduous, beeches pre- 
dominating. Since the introduced evergreens 
are still small, it will be some time before the 
results of this planting will be evident. 

The variety of conditions found within the 
comparatively limited confines of the park 
foster a remarkably varied plant growth which 
in turn has its influence over the animate life 
found there. The nature lover finds no end 
of pleasure in traversing the dry leafy hillside 
or searching out new things in the luxuriant 
damp woodland at the lower end of the park. 
The little stream known as Moon brook that 
flows through the clearing is perhaps the main 
attraction and is dearest to the hearts of the 
younger children, who dabble in the shallow 
pools for crawfish and water beetles. The old 
swimming hole, formerly popular with young- 
sters, has long been abandoned. 

The caretaker and warden, an elderly gentle- 
man known affectionately as “ Vandy,” has 
done his part well. Many wild creatures seem 
to sense the security that lies in such a well- 
guarded place, so that within the park area 
reside such man-fearing species as the great 
horned owl and the pileated woodpecker, two 
splendid birds that are losing their hold where- 
ever the progress of civilization is felt. 

The summer resident bird life in the park 
species as the 
black-throated Nashville 
warbler, the sapsucker and the hermit thrush 


is abundant. Such northern 
green warbler, the 
occasionally nest there, while in direct contrast, 
a pair of cardinals or some other southern 
variety will sometimes take up their abode in 
this favored spot. The veery is the most com- 
mon of the thrushes, placing its leafy cradle 
close to the ground or on the forest floor. In 
the early evening their wheeling chant may be 
heard from a dozen birds within hearing. 
Perhaps the most intriguing of the commoner 
birds is the mourning warbler, but few save 
the initiated will ever detect its presence. It is 
more often heard than seen, and one is lucky 
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to get even a single satisfactory glimpse as it 
plays hide and seck among the foliage 

The rich damp woods not only attract a 
variety of breeding birds but cause a concen- 
tration of the migratory hosts. As a_ school 
boy I made the acquaintance of a number of 
new birds while on “May bird walks” with 
my classmates. 

There are many small animals in the park, 
numerous species of insects and an abundance 
of flowers. The place is as interesting to the 
biology specialist as to the average nature 
enthusiast or the casual observer 

The park has proved to be an investment of 
inestimable value. It is a place where the town 
folk may see the blooming of the spring flowers 
in all their glory; a place guarded against the 
ravages of time so that the nature lover and 
the layman might see, appreciate and reverence 
the beauties of Nature. 

Parks of the studied, artificial type are 
numerous enough. The main value of a pre 
serve of this sort is as an unspoiled natural 
sanctuary where forest conditions are carefully 
preserved for future generations 

Jamestown has led the way; other cities will 


eventually follow. 











The Veery’s Jewel Casket 
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School Forests Have Attractive Possibilities 


BY HERBERT F. PRESCOTT, SECRETARY, CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


In the 20 years between 1910 and 1930, 
116 schools in New York State made forest 
plantations ranging in size from one acre to 
more than 70 acres. All but 30 of these school 
forests were started within the past five years. 
Nineteen of them now contain more than 10,000 
trees each. In many of them plantings of from 
1000 to 10,000 trees are made each year to 
complete the reforestation of land that has 
been acquired for school purposes. 

The more the idea of making profitable use 
of idle nonagricultural land by planting forests 
on it is studied, the more popular it becomes. 
This is evidenced by the rapid growth of the 
school forest movement. In nearly all of the 
rural counties in the State there is a large 
amount of such land that is now nonproductive 
and of very little value. If covered with mature 
forests, this land would serve to pay either 
wholly or in part the cost of maintaining the 
school from the revenue obtained from the sale 
of the forest products. 

Municipal or community forests have been 
an important source of revenue in Europe for 
centuries. The average net profit from Euro- 
pean town-owned forests has been given as $5 
an acre and some of the communal forests in 
Switzerland yield an annual net return of $8 
an acre. In Zurich, Switzerland, there is a city 
forest that has been under forest management 
for more than one thousand years and yields 
a net revenue yearly of from $20,000 to $30,000, 
which is at the rate of $4.70 to $7 an acre a 
year. In the village of Orson, Sweden, the 
people from the revenue produced by their 
forests are tax free. In Germany, one town 
uses a portion of its forests to meet extraor- 
dinary expenses for public improvements. In 
place of issuing bonds for a new schoolhouse, 
public building or other municipal improve- 
ments, the town cuts sufficient timber from the 
reserve section of its forests to meet the cost. 
In many towns and cities in Switzerland, the 
revenue from the municipal forest pays all the 
local taxes. The success of municipal or com- 
munity forests in Europe indicates how use 
may be made of land that is too poor to be used 
profitably for the growing of agricultural 
crops. New York State has a large amount 
of such land and it is being added to rapidly 
as farm lands that can no longer be used to 
produce farm crops are being abandoned. 


In addition to their use as a_ revenue 
producing agency, school forests are valuable 
for the opportunity they provide for nature 
study. A portion of each school forest could 
be set aside for the planting of many trees 
besides the species supplied by the State for 
producing lumber and wood. A comparatively 
small area would in time produce a grove 
in which nut trees, shade trees and fruit trees 
would furnish a haven for the more desirable 
forms of wild life, where mectings for nature 
study and other purposes could be held. 

The planting of school forests stimulates in- 
terest in forestry among the rising generation, 
who can well apply the knowledge acquired in 
the improvement of their farms and homes. Had 
this been done a generation ago, thousands of 
acres of bare hillsides and worn-out pastures 
would today be bearing a profitable crop of 
timber and wood. 

To encourage the planting of school forests, 
the State supplies trees free, and the forests 
themselves are free from taxation. The con- 
servation law provides that the governing 
board of a county, city, town or school dis- 
trict, may appropriate money or issue bonds 
either for purchase of lands to establish forest 
plantations, or for the care and management 
of forests. The boards may undertake such 
work at regular or special meetings by majority 
vote after two weeks’ public notice setting 
forth the fact that such plan is contemplated 
and that moneys are to be appropriated for 
such purpose. 

The State Conservation Department may 
assist or advise such boards in this reforesting 
work and the Department may furnish trees 
for reforesting such publicly owned lands with- 
out charge provided they are planted in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Department 

In many sections of the State, land for a 
school forest may be obtained very cheaply and 
in a number of instances has been given by 
public-spirited individuals. In the case of the 
school forest in the town of Watson, Lewis 
county, the land was purchased at a cost of 
about $3 an acre —98 acres for $300. In no 
case should the land cost more than $10 an 
acre; the trees, as provided in the conservation 
law, would cost nothing and the planting could 
all be done by the school pupils under competent 
direction. The Watson school forest, which, 
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Oldest Plantation in the Watson School Forest, Planted in 1921 


in addition to being the largest is one of the 
oldest school forests in the State, has all been 
planted by the pupils of the town schools on 
Arbor Day, the pupils assembling at the forest 
in the morning, being organized into planting 
gangs and completing the planting before noon 
Each year they have planted from 5000 to 
10,000 trees and the plantations are all thriving. 
In one of the accompanying illustrations is 
shown a view of the first plantation made in 
the Watson school forest. 
now nine years old and the trees range in 
On the leit of the 


This plantation is 
height from 10 to 13 feet. 
group shown in the picture is G. Hudson Gould, 
who bought the land for the forest, Supervisor 
George R. Wilder and District Superintendent 
of Schools Glenn A. Sealey, who started and 
is planting the forest and is very proud of it 
When the planting of the present tract has 
been completed, it is probable that additional 
land will be provided for extending it. 

With the growth of interest in school for- 
ests has come the introduction of new ideas 
to insure quicker and better planting. In some 
of the earlier plantings a lack of understanding 
upon the part of the planters caused numerous 
skips that necessitated the replanting of a con- 


siderable portion of the trees. Today the popu 
lar method of planting by schools, Boy Scouts 
and other agencies that are in position to 
supply large planting crews is by what is known 
as the rope and whistle. By this method trees 
are planted properly and very rapidly at the 
rate of one tree per planter per minute. Onc 
hundred children can plant 1000 trees every 
ten minutes without haste and leave no skips 
Where this method is used, the proper planting 
of trees is demonstrated by a forester for the 
instruction of the pupil planters. 

The proper way to dig the hole, place the 
tree and pack the soil about it is shown repeat 
edly until all are familiar with the work. A 
rope is then stretched across the field on the 
side where the planting is to begin and markers 
are set up on the opposite side of the field from 
Double mark- 
ers are set up to insure the proper alignment 


which the planters are to work. 
of the trees. The length of the rope depends 
upon the number of the planting crews that ar¢ 
to be used, six feet being allowed for each 
planting crew. If the planting is to be donc 
by 150 pupils, they would be organized into 
50 groups of three each consisting of the mat 
tock man, the tree planter and the tree carrier. 











For a planting crew of this size, a rope 300 
feet long would be required with a guide at 
each end of the rope and one in the center to 
keep it taut, with the planting gangs aligned 
behind the rope, mattock man first, tree 
planter second and tree carrier third. The 
mattock man would mark the ground where 
the hole was to be made with his mattock and 
all would await the signal of the planting 
director. At the blast of the director’s whistle, 
the rope would be advanced six feet, the mattock 
man would then dig the hole and advance to 
the line in its new position marking the ground 
again for the next hole; the tree planter would 
place the tree in the ground being particular to 
place it at exactly the height at which it grew 
in the nursery and the tree carrier would then 
fill in the hole and pack the ground firmly 
about it with his feet. This operation would 
be repeated at each blast of the whistle. Ex- 
perience has shown that 20 seconds is all that 
is required between signals, so that every 20 
seconds each planting gang completes the plant- 
ing of one tree. 

In the planting of the Boy Scout forest at 
Camp Hawley near Albany, 72 Scouts who had 
never planted trees before, planted 3500 trees 
in one hour and 15 minutes, including the time 
spent in demonstrating the method of planting. 
This was on a short field where several re- 
alignments and setting of markers was necessi- 
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tated. A careful examination of this plantation 
six months after it was made showed that there 
had not been a single skip and that every tre 
was properly planted. 

Under the method of planting recommended 
in New York State, the trees are set in rows 
six feet apart, with the trees six feet apart in the 
row. The first product from a planting comes 
when the trees are about 25 years old. Then 
the first thinning is made, one-half of the trees, 
which by that time are suitable for poles and 
posts, being taken out. This thinning permits 
the remaining trees to increase their growth 

The interest shown by the rising generation 
in reforesting means not only the planting of 
more forests, but better care of existing forests, 
as everyone who makes a plantation is keenly 
interested in protecting it from fire. With the 
growth of interest in school forests in the rural 
districts, interest in reforestation and the care 
of the forests has spread rapidly among the 
younger generation. In the past three years 
approximately 2000 members of the 4-H Clubs, 
whose ages range from 11 to 18 years, have 
interested themselves in reforestation projects 
and have planted approximately 2,000,000 trees 
in plantations ranging from 1000 to 10,000 trees 
each. Participation in the planting of a school 
forest, or in the making of a 4-H forest planta- 


tion, is an almost certain guarantee of con- 








Red Pine Plantation in the Gloversville City Forest, 17 Years Old 





Courtesy of State Conservation Department 
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Forestry Progress 
(Concluded from page 203) 


for its existence and its comforts; cutting of 


timber with a view to getting a future as well 


aS a present crop; reforestation of idle land; 


interesting wild plants; cover 
full-banked 


fish; protection against forest fire; 


propagation of 


for game birds and streams for 


eradication 


of injurious insects; campaigns against tree 


diseases; respect for public and private prop- 
erty; recreation 

Nothing has taken a firmer hold of | the 
imagination of the people of this country during 
the past 25 years than forestry. Of course, 


there are those who have been working on the 


subject for a great many years, and some of 


the men are still alive and active who helped 
to the first the State in 
preserving its forests and who helped to or- 


initiate activities of 


ganize the first State Forestry Association at 
Utica in 1885. These men would say that the 
present activity on the part of the public is 
not so much a stirring of the imagination of 


the people as an awakening of their vision. 





Preserving the 


P. L. RICKER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
During the last few years interest in the pro- 
disappearing native 
remarkable 
at last, beginning 


tection of many of our 


plants has increased to a extent. 
Wild flower preservation is, 
to mean moderation in picking and cultivation 
from roots, or preferably, seeds of the rarer 
kinds. Aside from the leadership in the move- 
ment of the purely nature organizations, civic 
bodies throughout the country are cooperating 
in an effort to preserve at least a part of the 
beauty of our native landscape Many public 
and private sanctuaries for the protection and 
study of wild life are being established. 

Fifteen states — California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont, Washington and 
Wisconsin — have passed laws for the protec- 
In other states bills 


Virginia, 


tion of their native plants. 
introduced but 
Unfortunately 


along similar lines have been 
thus far have failed to 
such laws are difficult or impossible to enforce 
and they have had little effect on the situation. 


The effort spent to bring about their passage 


pass 


WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION 


Wild Flowers 


SOCIETY 


would have had far greater results had it been 
directed toward an educational campaign through 


the schools and newspapers. In the District 
of Columbia, without such laws, the picking 
of dogwood has been largely stopped by 


education. 

The rapidly increasing number of newspapet 
editorials and cartoons on wild flower vandal 
ism, with other articles, often based on circulars 
sent out from national headquarters of the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society every spring 
and fall, are playing an important part in in 
fluencing public opinion. Teachers can get free 
literature and suggestions for class use. Thosc 
organizing Junior Wild Flower Preservation 
Chapters are supplied with membership buttons 
and outline drawings of flowers for the children 
to color in class work 

The of flower 
becoming When 
from seed or from roots, and not at the expense 


planting wild gardens is 


very popular. this is done 


of exterminating rare species from some other 
locality, it is to be encouraged. Few nursery- 
men supplying wild plants, however, are propa- 
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gating any matcrial in their nurseries or using 
care to leave sufficient plants to maintain a 
normal supply. For example, only one seeds- 
man in southern California can supply even a 
fair variety of wild flower seeds, and these are 
rarely adapted for growth in northern and 
eastern states. 

The idea has been long prevalent that plants 
with bulbous roots, such as Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
spring beauty and dog’s-tooth violet, are safe 
from extermination. In most cases, however, 
these bulbs serve only as a food supply to 
enable the plants to make new growth in the 
spring, usually being absorbed in the process. 
The leaves are the essentials to storing up of 
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icod supply and the picking of them with the 
flowers spells the doom of the plant. They 
should be left where Nature planted them 
Colored pictures of flowers are in great 
demand both by children and adults. If they 
show the flowers in their natural surroundings, 
they have an added educational value in creating 
a desire to see, study and preserve the flowers in 
their homes. A series of 12 eastern wild flowers 
issued on post cards in colors about a yea 
ago proved so popular that with very little 
effort 144,000 were disposed of in six months 
and created considerable demand for a similar 


series from other parts of the country. 
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